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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

EXPERIMENTAL  AND  MODELING  STUDY  OF  DIAUXIC  LAG  IN  BACTERIA 
SWITCHING  BETWEEN  ELECTRON  ACCEPTORS 

By 

PI-HSIN  LIU 
May,  1998 


Chairman;  Spyros  Svoronos 
CoChairman;  Ben  Koopman 
Major  Department:  Chemical  Engineering 

We  have  shown  experimentally  that  a diauxic  lag  can  be  exhibited  when  activated 
sludge  bacteria  switch  from  oxygen  to  nitrate  as  electron  acceptors.  This  behavior  was 
successfully  modeled  using  a cybernetic  modification  of  the  “industry  standard”  lAWQ 
Activated  Sludge  Model  1 . The  new  model  correctly  predicts  oxygen  and  nitrate  uptake 
as  well  as  the  growth  pattern  and  diauxie.  It  shows  that  diauxie  occurs  when  the  specific 
level  of  denitrifying  enzyme  is  low  at  the  outset  of  the  anoxic  phase,  whereas  if  the  specific 
level  is  initially  high,  a diauxie  will  not  be  observed.  The  present  work  suggests  that 
caution  is  needed  in  the  application  of  conventional  models  for  optimizing  periodic 
processes  for  nitrogen  removal,  especially  when  the  phase  lengths  considered  are  either 
much  shorter  or  much  longer  than  those  tested  under  experimental  conditions. 
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We  have  also  shown  that  Pseudomonas  denitrificans  undergo  a diauxie  when 
switching  from  dissolved  oxygen  to  nitrate  as  terminal  electron  acceptor.  The  length  of 
time  under  aeration  significantly  affected  the  length  of  diauxie  lag,  whereas  the  presence  or 
absence  of  nitrate  in  the  culture  under  aeration  had  a marginal  effect.  Nitrate  consumption 
was  very  low  during  the  lag  period,  then  increased  rapidly,  coinciding  with  exponentially 
increasing  biomass.  The  previously  developed  model  could  not  satisfactorily  portray  the 
dependence  of  diauxie  lag  length  on  the  duration  of  the  preceding  aerated  phase.  It  was 
therefore  modified  with  new  expressions  for  enzyme  synthesis  and  enzyme  activity.  The 
revised  model  successfully  predicts  the  different  lengths  of  diauxie  lags  observed  in  the 
experiments  as  well  as  the  growth  pattern  and  nitrate  uptake. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


The  phenomenon  of  diauxie  is  first  discovered  by  Monod  in  1942.  It  happens 
when  bacteria  have  choices  of  two  carbon  sources,  e.g.  glucose  and  sorbitol,  bacteria  will 
consume  glucose  first  which  supports  the  faster  growth.  Until  glucose  is  exhausted, 
bacteria  then  begin  to  utilize  sorbitol.  This  usually  results  a lag  which  defines  as  diauxie 
lag  of  little  or  no  growth  between  the  time  that  the  first  carbon  source  (glucose)  is 
exhausted  and  exponential  growth  begins  on  the  second  carbon  source  (sorbitol). 

Diauxie  is  also  discovered  by  Kodama  in  1969  when  Pseudomonas  stutzeri 
switches  between  nitrate  to  nitrite  as  terminal  electron  acceptor.  In  this  study,  we 
observed  that  diauxie  happens  when  bacteria  switch  from  oxygen  to  nitrate  as  electron 
acceptor.  This  is  observed  in  tests  with  activated  sludge  fi’om  a full-scale  biological 
process  for  nitrogen  removal  (the  Bio-Denipho*^  process  at  the  University  of  Florida), 
enrichment  cultures  (inoculated  fi"om  activated  sludge),  and  with  pure  culture 
{Pseudomonas  denitrificans).  This  may  have  significant  engineering  and  economic 
implications  since  several  wastewater  treatment  processes  for  nitrogen  removal  (e  g., 
sequencing  batch  reactors,  the  Bio-Denitro  process,  and  the  Bio-Denipho  process) 

^ The  Bio-Denipho®  process  is  a patented  process  developed  by  I Kruger  Systems  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Environmental  Engineering  at  the  Technical  University  of  Denmark 
(Isaacs  etal.,  1994). 
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periodically  switch  between  oxygen  and  nitrate  as  the  terminal  electron  acceptor.  We  also 
carry  out  experiments  with  P.  denitrificans  to  investigate  the  factors  which  affect  the 
length  of  diauxic  lag.  The  length  of  the  aeration  period  is  resulted  to  have  significant 
effect  on  the  length  of  diauxic  lag,  whereas  the  presence  or  absence  of  nitrate  during 
aerating  phase  has  marginal  effect  on  the  length  of  diauxic  lag. 

Diauxic  lag  caused  by  changing  between  carbon  sources  has  been  successfully 
modeled  using  a cybernetic  model  (Kompala  et  al,  1986).  "Industry  standard"  lAWQ 
Activated  Sludge  Models  No.  1 and  2 (Henze  et  al.,  1987;  1995)  do  not  account  for  any 
diauxic  lag  when  bacteria  switch  between  oxygen  to  nitrate  as  electron  acceptor.  In  order 
to  portray  the  observed  diauxies,  we  first  developed  a cybernetic  approach  which 
incorporates  with  the  industry-standard  activated  sludge  model  No.  1.  This  cybernetic 
approach  is  able  to  predict  the  diauxic  lags  observed  with  activated  sludge,  however, 
cannot  satisfactorily  fit  the  considerably  longer  lags  observed  with  pure  culture.  A new 
model  accounting  for  enzyme  synthesis  and  activity  in  response  to  culture  conditions  and 
enzyme  specific  levels  is  then  developed.  It  successfiilly  predicts  the  very  long  diauxic  lag 
observed  in  the  pure  culture  experiments  as  well  as  the  different  lengths  of  diauxic  lags, 
the  growth  pattern,  and  nitrate  uptake. 


CHAPTER  2 

DIAUXm  OF  ACTIVATED  SLUDGE 
2,1  Introduction 

With  increasing  demands  placed  on  wastewater  treatment  plants  to  achieve  higher 
degrees  of  purification  in  a cost-effective  manner  and  a growing  emphasis  on  nitrogen 
removal,  cyclic  processes  are  becoming  increasingly  popular.  This  stems  from  their 
adaptability  to  a wide  range  of  operating  conditions,  wastewater  compositions,  and 
influent  flow  rates.  Nitrogen  removal  is  achieved  in  cyclic  processes  by  operating 
treatment  reactors  alternately  in  aerated  (nitrifying)  and  unaerated  (denitrifying)  phases. 
Such  operation  forces  the  biomass  to  switch  between  electron  acceptors,  i.e.,  between 
dissolved  oxygen  under  aerated  conditions  and  nitrate  under  unaerated  conditions.  The 
relative  lengths  of  the  phases  can  be  varied  to  compensate  for  varying  conditions.  Also, 
the  frequency  of  cycling  has  proven  to  be  useful  as  an  adjustable  variable  in  optimizing  the 
operation  of  cyclic  processes  (Potter  et  al.,  1996). 

It  is  known  that  bacteria  switching  between  electron  donors  (carbon  substrates)  go 
through  a lag  phase  caused  by  adjustment  of  intracellular  enzyme  levels  (Monod,  1942; 
1949).  Under  conditions  allowing  exponential  growth,  the  bacteria  prefer  to  consume  the 
substrate  that  supports  the  faster  growth  rate,  resulting  in  the  sequential  utilization  of 
substrates.  Only  when  the  faster  growth-supporting  substrate  is  exhausted  do  they  begin 
to  utilize  the  second  substrate.  This  usually  results  in  a lag  period  (the  diauxie)  of  little  or 
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no  growth  between  the  time  that  the  first  substrate  is  exhausted  and  exponential  growth 
begins  on  the  second  substrate. 

The  question  may  be  posed  as  to  whether  or  not  bacteria  switching  between 
electron  acceptors  go  through  a similar  diauxic  lag.  This  has  significant  engineering  and 
economic  implications  for  cyclic  biological  nitrogen  processes.  If  a lag  period  results  from 
such  switchovers  (e  g.,  oxygen  to  nitrate  as  electron  acceptors),  then  increasing  the 
number  of  such  switches  (i.e.,  the  frequency  of  cycling)  between  aerated  and  unaerated 
conditions  would  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  overall  rate  of  nitrogen  removal  achieved 
by  the  facility.  Well-accepted  models  of  single-sludge  processes  such  as  the  lAWQ 
Activated  Sludge  Model  Nos.  1 and  2 (Henze  et  ai,  1987;  1995)  do  not  account  for  any 
lag  when  bacteria  switch  between  electron  acceptors. 

In  the  present  work  it  is  shown  that  with  glucose  present  in  nonlimiting 
concentrations,  activated  sludge  exhibits  a diauxic  lag  when  switching  from  oxygen  to 
nitrate  as  the  terminal  electron  acceptor.  This  was  observed  both  in  tests  with  activated 
sludge  from  a full-scale  biological  process  for  nitrogen  removal  (the  Bio-Denipho®  process 
at  the  University  of  Florida)  and  in  tests  with  enrichment  cultures  inoculated  with 
activated  sludge  from  the  same  process.  Using  the  cybernetic  approach  of  Kompala  et  al. 
(1986),  we  modified  the  Activated  Sludge  Model  No.  1 so  that  it  could  successfully  depict 
the  diauxic  lag  observed  when  activated  sludge  switches  from  oxygen  to  nitrate  as  electron 


acceptor. 
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2.2  Experimental  Methods 
2.2. 1 Activated  Sludge  and  Enrichment  Cultures 

Activated  sludge  or  seed  bacteria  for  enrichment  cultures  were  obtained  from  the 
Bio-Denipho  process  at  the  University  of  Florida  (UF).  This  process  consists  of  two 
parallel  trains  (east  and  west),  each  with  an  anaerobic  reactor,  parallel  oxidation  ditches 
which  alternated  between  anoxic  and  oxic  conditions,  a final  anoxic  reactor,  and  a final 
aerated  reactor.  The  sampling  point  was  at  the  entry  to  the  final  anoxic  reactor  of  the 
west  train. 

In  experiments  using  plant  biomass  without  enrichment,  a sample  of  activated 
sludge  from  the  final  anoxic  reactor  was  blended  for  20  seconds,  settled  for  10  min  to 
remove  large  particles,  and  4.0  L of  supernatant  was  collected.  The  supernatant  was 
transferred  to  a glass  culture  bottle  and  used  immediately. 

Enrichment  cultures  were  developed  by  settling  a sample  of  mixed  liquor  for  1 
hour,  collecting  4 L supernatant,  and  adding  nutrients  and  buffer  [1250  mg/L  glucose,  10 
mg/L  nitrate  N (KNO3),  5 mg/L  phosphate  P (KH2PO4),  10  mg/L  ammonia  N (NH4CL), 
100  mg/L  sodium  bicarbonate].  Nitrification  inhibitor  (N-Hib,  Hach  Co.)  was  added  at  a 
dosage  of  500  mg/L.  The  culture  was  subjected  to  oxic/anoxic  cycling  (60  min/60  min) 
over  a period  of  1 to  7 days  in  a glass  bottle  having  a liquid  volume  of  4.0  L.  Each  day, 
1.0  L of  mixed  culture  volume  was  replaced  with  1.0  L of  settled  supernatant  from  Bio- 
Denipho  mixed  liquor  generated  as  described  above.  The  added  supernatant  was  dosed 
with  nutrients  at  the  concentrations  given  above.  Trace  nutrients  were  assumed  to  be 
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provided  by  the  activated  sludge  supernatant  from  the  plant.  Enrichment  cultures  were 
incubated  at  approximately  28  °C.  The  pH  of  the  medium  was  7.2-7. 5. 

2.2.2  Growth  Experiments 

A total  of  thirteen  growth  experiments  were  carried  out,  five  with  plant  biomass 
and  eight  with  enrichment  cultures  (Table  2.1).  Each  experiment  consisted  of  a 
preliminary  aeration  period  of  varying  length  (usually  2 hours)  in  which  the  dissolved 
oxygen  (DO)  concentration  reached  8 mg/L  or  higher,  followed  by  a period  of  mixing 
without  aeration.  The  time  at  which  aeration  was  stopped  is  referred  to  as  time  zero  in 
Table  2.1.  Nutrients  were  added  at  various  times  and  in  various  dosages.  After  aeration 
was  stopped,  the  head  space  of  the  culture  bottle  was  flooded  continuously  with  nitrogen 
gas  to  minimize  oxygen  intrusion.  Measurements  of  chemical  oxygen  demand  (COD) 
were  carried  out  as  needed  to  ensure  that  the  carbon  source  (glucose)  was  present  in 
excess  at  the  beginning  of  the  unaerated  period  in  every  experiment.  Other  variables 
monitored  included  biomass  in  terms  of  absorbance  and  dry  weight,  dissolved  oxygen, 
nitrate,  and  nitrite.  All  experiments  were  carried  out  at  approximately  28  °C. 

2.2.3  Analytical  Methods 

Samples  were  withdrawn  from  the  reactor  using  a syringe  connected  to  a plastic 
tube  that  extended  through  the  cap  to  the  bottom  of  the  reactor.  The  sample  line  was 
initially  flushed  several  times,  then  30  mL  of  culture  was  withdrawn.  A portion  (20  mL) 
of  each  sample  was  immediately  passed  through  a membrane  filter  (Gelman  GN-6)  having 


Table  2.1.  Experimental  conditions 
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an  effective  pore  size  of  0.45  pm  and  the  filtrates  were  stored  at  4°C.  The  remainder 
(unfiltered  portion)  of  the  sample  was  used  for  absorbance  and  dry  weight  measurements. 

Absorbance  of  the  culture  was  measured  with  a spectrophotometer  (Milton  Roy 
Spectronic  2 ID)  at  750  nm  using  a 1.25  cm  path  length.  Dry  weight  concentrations  of 
culture  were  measured  on  membrane  filters  (0.45  pm  effective  pore  size)  after  drying  to 
constant  weight  at  103  °C. 

COD,  nitrate  and  nitrite  were  measured  using  test  kits  (Hach);  low  range  (0  - 150 
mg/L)  COD  test  vials,  Test  ‘N  Tube  NitraVerX  nitrate  reagent  sets  (0  - 30  mg/L),  and 
Test  ‘N  Tube  NitriVer3  nitrite  test  vials  (0  - 0.5  mg/L).  Absorbance  was  measured  at 
420  nm  for  COD,  at  410  nm  for  nitrate  and  at  507  nm  for  nitrite.  Calibration  curves  were 
made  up  for  each  new  set  of  reagents.  Dissolved  oxygen  was  measured  using  a YSI 
model  57  DO  meter. 


2.3  Experimental  Results 

Results  of  the  experiments  with  plant  biomass  are  shown  in  Figure  2. 1 - Figure  2.5 
and  with  the  enrichment  cultures  in  Figure  2.6  - Figure  2. 13.  The  solid  lines  show  biomass 
concentration  as  indicated  by  absorbance  and  the  dashed  lines  show  dissolved  oxygen 
concentration.  In  all  the  experiments  the  nitrate  nitrogen  concentration  exceeded  8 mg/L 
at  the  time  that  DO  ran  out  and  the  diauxie  began.  This  value  is  much  greater  than  the 
typical  half-saturation  coefficient  for  anoxic  growth  on  nitrate.  For  example,  in  test  P-1 
(Figure  2.1)  we  observed  that  during  the  first  4.5  hrs  absorbance  increases  with  an 
accompanying  drop  of  DO  toward  zero.  For  the  next  1.8  hrs  absorbance  stays  flat,  i.e.. 


Absorbance 
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Figure  2.1:  Temporal  variation  of  absorbance  (solid  lines)  and  dissolved  oxygen 
concentration  (dashed  lines)  in  batch  experiment  started  with  activated 
sludge  from  the  University  of  Florida  Bio-Denipho  facility.  The  double- 
headed arrows  indicate  the  lengths  of  diauxic  lag  periods. 
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Figure  2.2:  Temporal  variation  of  absorbance  (solid  lines)  and  dissolved  oxygen 
concentration  (dashed  lines)  in  batch  experiment  started  with  activated 
sludge  from  the  University  of  Florida  Bio-Denipho  facility.  The  double- 
headed arrows  indicate  the  lengths  of  diauxic  lag  periods. 
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Figure  2.3:  Temporal  variation  of  absorbance  (solid  lines)  and  dissolved  oxygen 
concentration  (dashed  lines)  in  batch  experiment  started  with  activated 
sludge  from  the  University  of  Florida  Bio-Denipho  facility.  The  double- 
headed arrows  indicate  the  lengths  of  diauxic  lag  periods. 
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Figure  2.4:  Temporal  variation  of  absorbance  (solid  lines)  and  dissolved  oxygen 
concentration  (dashed  lines)  in  batch  experiment  started  with  activated 
sludge  from  the  University  of  Florida  Bio-Denipho  facility.  The  double- 
headed arrows  indicate  the  lengths  of  diauxic  lag  periods. 
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Figure  2.5;  Temporal  variation  of  absorbance  (solid  lines)  and  dissolved  oxygen 
concentration  (dashed  lines)  in  batch  experiment  started  with  activated 
sludge  from  the  University  of  Florida  Bio-Denipho  facility.  The  double- 
headed arrows  indicate  the  lengths  of  diauxic  lag  periods. 
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Figure  2.6:  Temporal  variation  of  absorbance  (solid  lines)  and  dissolved  oxygen 

concentration  (dashed  lines)  in  batch  experiment  started  with  enrichment 
culture.  The  double-headed  arrows  indicate  the  lengths  of  diauxic  lag 
periods. 
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Figure  2.7:  Temporal  variation  of  absorbance  (solid  lines)  and  dissolved  oxygen 

concentration  (dashed  lines)  in  batch  experiment  started  with  enrichment 
culture.  The  double-headed  arrows  indicate  the  lengths  of  diauxic  lag 
periods. 
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Figure  2.8:  Temporal  variation  of  absorbance  (solid  lines)  and  dissolved  oxygen 

concentration  (dashed  lines)  in  batch  experiment  started  with  enrichment 
culture.  The  double-headed  arrows  indicate  the  lengths  of  diauxic  lag 
periods. 
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Figure  2.9;  Temporal  variation  of  absorbance  (solid  lines)  and  dissolved  oxygen 
concentration  (dashed  lines)  in  batch  experiment  started  with  enrichment 
culture.  The  double-headed  arrows  indicate  the  lengths  of  diauxic  lag 
periods. 
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Figure  2.10:  Temporal  variation  of  absorbance  (solid  lines)  and  dissolved  oxygen 
concentration  (dashed  lines)  in  batch  experiment  started  with  enrichment 
culture.  The  double-headed  arrows  indicate  the  lengths  of  diauxic  lag 
periods. 
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Figure  2.11:  Temporal  variation  of  absorbance  (solid  lines)  and  dissolved  oxygen 
concentration  (dashed  lines)  in  batch  experiment  started  with  enrichment 
culture.  The  double-headed  arrows  indicate  the  lengths  of  diauxic  lag 
periods. 
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Figure  2.12:  Temporal  variation  of  absorbance  (solid  lines)  and  dissolved  oxygen 
concentration  (dashed  lines)  in  batch  experiment  started  with  enrichment 
culture.  The  double-headed  arrows  indicate  the  lengths  of  diauxic  lag 
periods. 
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Figure  2.13:  Temporal  variation  of  absorbance  (solid  lines)  and  dissolved  oxygen 
concentration  (dashed  lines)  in  batch  experiment  started  with  enrichment 
culture.  The  double-headed  arrows  indicate  the  lengths  of  diauxic  lag 
periods. 
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there  is  no  appreciable  growth.  This  period  of  reduced  growth  rate  (zero  in  this  case)  is 
the  diauxic  lag.  Subsequently,  exponential  growth  resumes.  Similar  behavior  was  also 
observed  in  the  other  four  tests  (Figure  2.2  - Figure  2.5)  with  plant  biomass;  in  each  case, 
as  DO  approached  zero,  growth  rate  fell  to  close  to  zero  for  a period  of  time.  Five  of  the 
eight  tests  with  enrichment  cultures  (Figure  2.8,  Figure  2.9,  and  Figure  2.1 1 - Figure  2.13) 
showed  periods  of  very  low  (nearly  zero)  growth  rate  which  can  be  clearly  identified  as 
diauxies.  In  the  other  three  runs  (Figure  2.6,  Figure  2.7,  and  Figure  2.10),  when  DO 
approached  zero  the  growth  rate  dropped  somewhat  but  did  not  approach  zero.  As  such  a 
change  in  growth  rate  can  also  be  explained  by  a lower  maximum  specific  growth  rate  on 
nitrate,  the  existence  of  a diauxic  lag  is  not  deemed  conclusive  in  these  three  runs. 

Estimates  of  the  lengths  of  the  diauxic  lag  periods  in  Figures  2.1  - Figure  2.13  are 
indicated  by  the  double-arrowed  lines.  These  estimates  ranged  fi-om  0.3  to  2.5  hours.  The 
average  of  the  five  runs  with  unenriched  plant  biomass  (1.3  hrs)  was  close  to  the  average 
of  the  five  conclusive  diauxies  with  enrichment  culture  (1.1  hrs).  This  length  of  time  is 
quite  significant  when  compared  to  the  typical  cycle  length  of  2 hrs  in  a periodic  process, 
e g.  the  Bio-Denipho  process  (Zhao  etal,  1994). 


2.4  Modeling 

In  the  “industry  standard”  models  for  activated  sludge  (ASM-1,  Henze  et  al., 
1987;  ASM-2,  Henze  et  al.,  1995),  the  effect  of  dissolved  oxygen  on  the  rate  of  growth  of 
heterotrophic  biomass  under  anoxic  conditions  is  represented  by  the  term. 


K 


O.H 


(1) 
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whereas  the  rate  of  heterotrophic  growth  under  aerobic  conditions  is  controlled  by  the 
term 


where  So  is  the  dissolved  oxygen  concentration  and  K03  the  oxygen  half-saturation 
coefficient.  The  former  term  approaches  zero  when  dissolved  oxygen  concentration  is 
high,  and  approaches  1 .0  when  dissolved  oxygen  concentration  is  low.  The  latter  term  has 
complementary  behavior,  approaching  1.0  when  DO  is  high  and  tending  towards  zero 
when  DO  is  low.  Together,  the  two  terms  sum  always  to  1.0,  thus  ensuring  that  the  total 
rate  of  growth  using  both  electron  acceptors  does  not  exceed  that  which  is  possible  in  a 
highly  aerobic  environment.  This  feature,  however,  prevents  either  model  from  accurately 
portraying  the  dramatic  decrease  or  even  cessation  of  growth  during  the  diauxie. 

An  example  of  a conventional  model  of  heterotrophic  growth  under  aerobic  and 
anoxic  conditions  is  shown  in  Table  2.2. 

Table  2.2.  Conventional  model  of  heterotrophic  growth  under  aerobic  and  anoxic 
conditions 


Components  i 

1 

2 

3 

j 

Process  -1 

So 

Sno 

Xb3 

Process  rate,  pj,  ML'^T*‘ 

1 

Aerobic  growth  of 
heterotrophs 

1-Yh.o 

Yh.O 

1 

iiH.o 

s 'I 

^0  Y 

,K„,„  + sJ' 

2 

Anoxic  growth  of 
heterotrophs 

^ “ Yjj  NO 
■ 2.86Yh.no 

1 

m.NO 

( ^.H  Y ^ lx 

iKo.„  + SoAK„o  + S„J"*" 

3 

Decay  of 
heterotrophs 

-1 

1>hXbji 

Observed  conversion 
rate,  ML'^T* 

•■.=ZYijPj 

j 
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The  model,  which  is  a simplified  version  of  ASM-1,  contains  process  rate  expressions  for 
aerobic  growth  of  heterotrophic  biomass,  anoxic  growth  of  heterotrophic  biomass,  and 
decay  of  heterotrophic  biomass.  The  components  include  active  heterotrophic  biomass 
(Xb4i),  dissolved  oxygen  (So),  and  the  sum  of  nitrate  plus  nitrite  nitrogen  expressed  as 
equivalent  nitrate  (Sno)  by  the  following  equation: 

= [NO, -N]  + 

Note  that  neither  of  the  process  rate  expressions  for  growth  contains  a substrate 
concentration  term,  nor  is  substrate  shown  as  a component.  This  is  because  the  carbon 
source  (glucose)  was  present  in  excess  in  experiment  P-5  (Figure  2.5),  as  it  was  in  all 
experiments. 

To  demonstrate  typical  behavior  of  conventional  models,  we  fitted  the  model  fi’om 
Table  2.2  to  the  data  from  one  of  the  experiments  that  used  plant  biomass  (P-5,  Figure 
2.5).  A diauxic  lag  of  1.2  hours  was  measured  in  this  experiment,  which  is  close  to  the 
average.  In  the  fitting,  values  for  the  parameters  Ko^i  (half-saturation  coefficient  for 
oxygen)  and  Kno  (half-saturation  coefficient  for  nitrate)  were  taken  from  earlier  infinite 
dilution  experiments  carried  out  according  to  the  procedure  of  Williamson  and  McCarty 
(1975).  The  remaining  model  parameters  (maximum  specific  growth  rate  with  oxygen 
Ph  o , maximum  specific  growth  with  nitrate  Ph.no  > coefficients  Yh,o  and  Yh,no  , and 

decay  rate  bn)  as  well  as  the  initial  concentration  of  active  heterotrophic  biomass  and  inert 
particulate  matter  were  determined  by  nonlinear  weighted  least  squares  fitting  using  the 
following  performance  measure: 
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J = 


_ c 

Omeas.i  ‘^Opred 


,i)  — 2 (^NOmcas.j  ^NOpred 


.j)' 


'a  t 


(4) 

where  = 0.1  mg/L,  = 0.5 mg /L,  and  = 0.02  are  the  standard  deviations  of 

the  dissolved  oxygen,  nitrate-nitrogen  and  absorbance  (A)  measurements,  respectively. 
The  parameter  values  are  shown  in  Table  2.3. 

Results  of  the  fitting  are  shown  in  Figure  2. 14  and  Figure  2. 1 5.  In  Figure  2.14,  the 
same  yield  coeflBcient  is  used  for  growth  on  either  dissolved  oxygen  or  nitrate,  as  assumed 
by  default  ASM-1 . The  model  in  this  case  does  not  match  the  growth  rates  under  DO  and 
nitrate,  giving  a higher  than  observed  growth  rate  for  DO  and  a lower  than  observed 
growth  rate  for  nitrate.  If  the  yields  under  aerobic  and  anoxic  conditions  are  allowed  to 
differ,  the  conventional  model  is  able  to  match  both  growth  rates.  Nevertheless,  it  still 
fails  to  depict  the  diauxic  lag  (Figure  2.15).  Parameter  values  for  both  fits  are  given  in 
Table  2.3.  Clearly,  a new  modeling  approach  is  needed  to  successfully  portray  the 
diauxie. 


Cybernetic  modeling  (Ramkrishna,  1982;  Ramkrishna  et  al.,  1984;  Kompala  et  al, 
1986;  Straight  and  Ramkrishna,  1991;  Straight  and  Ramkrishna,  1994;  Ramakrishna  et  al, 
1995)  has  been  successful  in  portraying  the  diauxic  lag  observed  when  bacteria  switch 
between  electron  donors.  It  is  based  on  the  premise  that  bacteria  are  optimal  strategists 
(Ramkrishna  et  al,  1987)  and  that  they  therefore  regulate  enzyme  synthesis  and  activity  so 
as  to  maximize  their  specific  growth  rate.  In  the  following,  we  modify  the  kinetic 


Table  2.3.  Parameter  values  in  the  models 
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■ experimental  abs.  model(abs.) 

♦ experimental  DO  model(DO) 


Figure  2.14;  Conventional  model  fits  to  P-5  experimental  data  using  the  same  value  of  Yh 
in  the  DO  and  nitrate  growth  phases.  The  discontinuity  seen  at  time  zero  is 
due  to  dilution  of  the  culture. 
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Figure  2. 15:  Conventional  model  fits  to  P-5  experimental  data  using  different  values  of  Yh 
for  the  DO  and  nitrate  phases.  The  discontinuity  seen  at  time  zero  is  due  to 
dilution  of  the  culture. 
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expressions  of  Table  2.2  in  a manner  analogous  to  the  modifications  of  Monod  kinetic 
expressions  by  Kompala  et  al.  (1986). 

The  diauxic  lag  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  appropriate  enzymes  for  utilizing 
alternate  electron  acceptors  must  be  synthesized.  Therefore  the  new  model  adds  as 
components  the  concentrations  of  two  enzymes,  Eo  and  End,  that  regulate  biomass 
synthesis  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  and  nitrate,  respectively.  Both  the  concentrations  and 
activities  of  these  enzymes  affect  the  growth  rate  of  heterotrophic  biomass.  If  ek  denotes 
the  specific  level  of  an  enzyme  [i.e.,  ek  = Ek/Xs^i  for  k = O (oxygen)  or  NO  (equivalent 
nitrate)]  and  Vk  denotes  relative  activity  (ranging  fi-om  0 to  1)  of  the  respective  enzymes, 
then  the  effects  of  enzyme  level  and  activity  on  biomass  growth  rate  can  be  expressed  by 
multiplying  a Monod  growth  rate  expression  by  the  factor  Vk  eir/ei.  n..T.  where  ei.  m.v  is  the 
enzyme  maximum  specific  level.  This  gives  the  following  equations  for  aerobic  or  anoxic 
growth: 


Pk  ~ Pn.k 


6k  Vk 


'^k.max 


+Sk> 


“■B.H 


(5) 


where  Ko  = K03. 

It  is  postulated  that  the  synthesis  rate  of  each  enzyme  can  be  described  by  the  expression 


r 


«kUk 


+Sj.y 


(6) 


in  which  the  maximum  specific  synthesis  rate  depends  on  a “cybernetic”  variable  Uk 
(ranging  from  0 to  1)  that  controls  whether  the  enzyme  is  synthesized  or  not  and  at  what 
rate,  and  Ok  is  a synthesis  rate  coefficient. 
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Enzyme  decay  is  assumed  to  be  first  order  with  respect  to  enzyme  concentration, 
in  a manner  analogous  to  biomass  decay,  i.e.  the  decay  rate  is 

P.E,  (7) 

In  the  above  formulation  the  variables  Uk  and  Vk  represent  the  control  actions  of  the 
cellular  regulatory  processes  of  repression-induction  and  inhibition-activation.  In  the 
cybernetic  modeling  approach  it  is  postulated  that  the  bacteria  adjust  the  values  of  these 
variables,  as  well  as  of  so  as  to  maximize  their  instantaneous  growth  rate.  As  shown 
by  Kompala  et  al.  (1986),  the  solution  of  the  optimization  problem  is: 


Uk  = 


Pk/v, 


k ~ 2 

I 

k= 


Z(Pk/Vk) 


V.  = 


Pk/Vk 


“ maXk(Pk/Vk) 


(8) 

(9) 


a. 


"k.inax 


pH.k+Pk 


(10) 


The  complete  kinetic  model  is  summarized  in  Table  2.4.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  term 
Ko3/(Ko,h  + So),  which  is  used  in  ASM-1  and  ASM-2  to  switch  oflf  growth  on  nitrate 
when  oxygen  is  present,  is  not  included,  as  vno  assumes  this  function. 

As  Figure  2.16  and  Figure  2.17  shows,  the  new  model  fits  the  absorbance, 
dissolved  oxygen  and  nitrate  data  of  Experiment  P-5  quite  well.  As  before,  Koji  and  Kno 
were  the  experimentally  determined  values.  The  enzyme  decay  coefficients  were  set  equal 
to  the  default  values  used  in  Kompala  et  al.  (1986)  and  the  unknown  parameters  and  initial 


Table  2.4.  Process  kinetics  and  stoichiometry  of  the  cybernetic  model  proposed  in  the  present  work 
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Figure  2.16:  Cybernetic  model  fit  to  P-5  experimental  data;  absorbance.  The  discontinuity 
seen  at  time  zero  is  due  to  dilution  of  the  culture. 
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Figure  2.17:  Cybernetic  model  fit  to  P-5  experimental  data:  concentration  of  dissolved 
oxygen  and  nitrate. 
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enzyme  concentrations  were  determined  via  nonlinear  least  squares  using  the  performance 
measure  of  equation  (4).  Their  values  are  presented  in  Table  2.3. 


2.5  Discussion 

We  have  shown  for  the  first  time  that  a diauxic  lag  can  be  exhibited  when  activated 
sludge  bacteria  switch  fi-om  oxygen  to  nitrate  as  electron  acceptors.  The  cause  of  the 
observed  diauxies,  according  to  our  model,  is  a low  level  of  denitrifying  enzyme  (eNo)  at 
the  time  that  dissolved  oxygen  is  depleted  (dashed  lines  in  Figure  2.18).  The  growth  rate 
then  approaches  zero  until  the  denitrifying  enzyme  specific  level  is  replenished  by 
biosynthesis.  In  contrast,  when  the  specific  level  of  denitrifying  enzyme  is  high  (e.g.,  close 
to  its  maximum)  there  is  no  diauxie  (thin  lines  in  Figure  2.18).  The  dashed  lines  in  Figure 
2. 18  were  obtained  by  integrating  the  model  with  the  estimated  value  eNo(-7)  = 1.4  x lO"^ 
(which  results  in  eNo(O)  = 1.6  x 10'*)  while  the  thin  lines  were  obtained  by  setting  eNo(O) 
= CNO^mix  = 2.5  X 10 


The  average  duration  of  the  diauxic  lags  under  conditions  of  the  present 
investigation  was  over  one  hour.  This  is  surprising  in  that  it  is  close  to  the  duration  of  the 
anoxic  phase  in  a typical  Bio-Denipho  process  (Zhao  et  al,  1994),  in  which  case 
denitrification  should  be  failing.  This  apparent  inconsistency  may  lie  in  the  differences  in 
the  conditions  prior  to  the  anoxic  phase.  From  the  kinetic  rates  of  Table  2.4  the  following 
expression  for  the  rate  of  change  of  Ono  in  a batch  reactor  can  be  obtained; 

- ^[ln(X,„ )] 
dt  K^o+Sno  dt 


(11) 


Absorbance 
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Figure  2.18;  Effect  of  denitrifying  enzyme  specific  level  (eNo)  on  the  diauxie. 
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This  shows  that  specific  denitrifying  enzyme  levels  could  be  depleted  due  to  decay  (third 
term  of  right-hand  side)  and  “dilution”  (second  term)  as  biomass  increased  exponentially 
without  denitrifying  enzyme  production  (i.e.,  first  term  is  small).  In  our  work,  there  was  a 
relatively  long  aerobic  phase  that  preceded  anoxic  conditions.  (Pre-aeration  plus  the  time 
it  took  dissolved  oxygen  to  be  exhausted  after  stopping  aeration  were  three  hours  or 
more.)  During  this  period  the  specific  denitrifying  enzyme  levels  could  be  depleted  due  to 
dilution  and  decay.  As  we  saw  previously,  with  low  specific  enzyme  level  a distinct 
diauxie  is  predicted.  The  prior  aerobic  conditions  are  different  in  a fiill-scale  periodic 
nitrogen  removal  process,  such  as  Bio-Denipho.  First,  the  heterotrophic  bacteria  are 
growing  more  slowly  under  carbon  limited  conditions  and  hence  the  rate  of  enzyme 
dilution  by  biomass  growth  will  be  lower.  Second,  the  aerobic  phases  are  typically  shorter 
(e.g.,  75  min;  Zhao  et  al,  1994).  Third,  in  a full-scale  process,  the  activated  sludge 
experiences  anoxic  conditions  at  the  bottom  of  the  secondary  settling  tank,  providing  the 
opportunity  for  regeneration  of  denitrifying  enzymes. 

Further  research  is  needed  to  better  define  those  factors  that  influence  the  onset 
and  length  of  diauxie  lags  occurring  as  activated  sludge  bacteria  switch  from  oxygen  to 
nitrate  as  oxygen  acceptors.  Also  of  importance  is  the  reverse  case,  i.e.,  whether  or  not  a 
diauxie  lag  occurs  when  bacteria  switch  from  nitrate  to  dissolved  oxygen  as  electron 
acceptor.  Based  on  the  present  work,  caution  is  urged  in  the  application  of  conventional 
models  for  optimizing  periodic  processes  for  nitrogen  removal,  especially  when  the  tested 
phase  cycling  is  extrapolated  to  phase  lengths  either  much  shorter  or  much  longer  than 
those  tested  under  experimental  conditions. 


CHAPTERS 

DIAUXm  OF  PSEUDOMONAS  DENITRIFICANS 
3.1  Introduction 

According  to  Monod  (1949),  who  discovered  the  phenomenon  of  diauxie  or 
diauxic  growth,  “This  phenomenon  is  characterized  by  a double  growth  cycle  consisting 
of  two  exponential  phases  separated  by  a phase  during  which  the  growth  rate  passes 
through  a minimum,  even  becoming  negative  in  some  cases.”  Monod  (1942)  observed 
diauxic  growth  when  bacteria  switch  between  electron  donors,  e.g.,  glucose  and  sorbitol. 
Diauxie  was  subsequently  also  observed  when  Pseudomonas  stutzeri  (strain  isolated  by 
van  Niel  and  Allen,  1952)  switch  from  nitrate  to  nitrite  as  terminal  electron  acceptor 
(Kodama  era/.,  1969). 

We  recently  observed  that  activated  sludge  from  a full-scale  biological  process  for 
nitrogen  removal  (the  Bio-Denipho*^  process  at  the  University  of  Florida  Water 
Reclamation  Facility),  grown  in  the  presence  of  excess  carbon  substrate,  exhibits  diauxies 
with  lag  phases  as  long  as  2.5  hrs  after  switching  from  oxygen  to  nitrate  as  terminal 
electron  acceptor  (Liu  et  al.,  1996).  This  may  have  significant  engineering  and  economic 
implications  since  several  wastewater  treatment  processes  for  nitrogen  removal  (e.g.. 


^ The  Bio-Denipho®  process  is  a patented  process  developed  by  I Kruger  Systems  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Engineering  at  the  Technical  University  of  Denmark  (Isaacs  et  al.,  1994). 
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sequencing  batch  reactors,  the  Bio-Denitro*^  process,  the  Bio-Denipho*^  process) 
periodically  switch  between  oxygen  and  nitrate  as  the  terminal  electron  acceptor. 

In  the  previous  experiments  with  activated  sludge  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
factors  affect  the  length  of  the  diauxic  lag  that  occurs  when  the  bacteria  switch  from 
exponential  growth  on  oxygen  to  exponential  growth  on  nitrate.  To  better  characterize 
and  understand  this  phenomenon  we  conducted  experiments  with  a pure  culture  of  one  of 
the  denitrifiers  found  in  activated  sludge.  Pseudomonas  denitrificans.  Significant  diauxic 
lags,  as  long  as  7 hours,  were  observed.  Two  factors  that  might  affect  the  length  of  the 
lag  were  investigated.  It  was  determined  that  the  length  of  the  preceding  aerated  phase 
has  a significant  effect,  while  the  presence  or  absence  of  nitrate  during  the  aerated  phase 
has  a marginal  effect. 

Diauxic  lag  caused  by  switching  between  carbon  sources  has  been  successfully 
modeled  using  a cybernetic  approach  (Ramkrishna,  1982;  Ramkrishna  et  al.,  1984; 
Kompala  et  al,  1986;  Straight  and  Ramkrishna,  1991;  Straight  and  Ramkrishna,  1994; 
Ramakrishna  et  al,  1995)  that  postulates  that  bacteria  regulate  enzyme  synthesis  and 
activity  so  as  to  maximize  their  instantaneous  specific  growth  rate.  In  our  previous  work 
(Liu  et  al,  1996),  we  showed  that  incorporating  cybernetic  expressions  for  enzyme 
synthesis  and  activity  in  the  "industry  standard"  lAWQ  Activated  Sludge  Model  No.  1 
enabled  us  to  portray  the  diauxic  lags  observed  with  activated  sludge.  This  model, 
however,  cannot  satisfactorily  fit  the  considerably  longer  lags  observed  in  the  present 
study,  neither  can  it  predict  the  strong  dependence  of  the  lag  period  on  the  length  of  the 
aerated  phase.  New  expressions  for  enzyme  synthesis  and  activity  were  therefore 
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developed.  The  new  model  successfully  portrays  the  dependence  of  the  diauxic  lag  on  the 
length  of  the  preceding  aerated  phase  and  predicts  the  observed  marginal  effect  of  nitrate 
presence  during  the  aerated  phase. 


3.2  Experimental  Methods 

Freeze-dried  culture  of  P.  denitrifwans  (ATCC  13867)  was  revived  in  Difco 
(reorder  # 0003-17-8)  nutrient  broth  for  three  days  in  a shaking  water  bath  (25°C).  The 
culture  was  maintained  at  4°C  on  agar  plates  (10  g/L  peptone,  1 g/L  yeast  extract,  10  g/L 
NaCl,  and  15  g/L  agar).  Deionized  water  was  used  for  preparing  agar  and  liquid  media. 
Cultures  were  grown  in  a nitrate-free  synthetic  liquid  medium  (Table  3.1)  modified  from 
Komaros  et  al.  (1996).  The  pH  of  the  medium  was  adjusted  to  1.0-12  with  NaOH  before 
autoclaving.  Culture  medium  in  250  ml  flasks  (125  ml  liquid  volume)  was  inoculated  from 
the  agar  plates,  then  agitated  in  a shaker  bath  for  2 days  at  approximately  25  °C.  The 
culture  was  then  transferred  to  a bioreactor  and  diluted  with  liquid  medium  to  an 
absorbance  (X  = 550  nm,  1.25  cm  path)  of  0.06-0.08  for  use  in  experiments. 


Table  3.1.  Composition  of  the  synthetic  liquid  medium 


Chemicals 

Deionised  water,  g/L 

Inorganic  salts 

NaCl 

1 

NH4CI 

1 

MgS04-7H20 

0.2 

CaCl2’7H20 

0.0264 

Trace  metals 

a drop* 

Phosphates 

K2HPO4 

5 

KH2PO4 

1.5 

Carbon  source 

L-Glutamic  acid 

5 

* Trace  metal  solution 

containing  0.5%  (w/v)  each 

of  CUSO4,  FeCls,  MnCl2,  and 

Na2Mo04-2H20 
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3.2.1  Growth  Experiments 

Two  MultiGen  convertible  bench-top  bioreactors  models  F-1000  & F-2000  (New 
Brunswick  Scientific)  were  used  for  the  experiments.  Nitrate  was  added  to  the 
bioreactors,  with  times  and  quantities  varying  with  the  experiment.  A drop  of  antifoam  C 
(Sigma)  was  also  added.  The  culture  was  continuously  stirred  at  30  + 0.2  °C.  The  pH 
ranged  from  7. 0-7. 2 during  the  experiments.  Dissolved  oxygen  (DO)  was  monitored 
using  a model  DO-40  (New  Brunswick  Scientific)  analyzer  with  a galvanic  electrode. 
The  main  feature  of  the  experiment  setup  was  shown  in  Figure  3.1. 

Each  experiment  consisted  of  an  aeration  period  of  varying  length  during  which 
dissolved  oxygen  (7  mg/L  or  higher)  was  the  terminal  electron  acceptor.  Aeration  was 
then  stopped  and  the  reactor  was  sparged  with  nitrogen  gas  to  quickly  remove  the  residual 
dissolved  oxygen.  Thus  followed  a period  in  which  nitrate  was  the  terminal  electron 
acceptor.  Nitrogen  gas  was  flooded  through  the  head  space  of  the  culture  bottle  during 
the  period  in  which  there  was  no  aeration.  Chemical  oxygen  demand  (COD)  was 
measured  to  ensure  that  the  carbon  source  (L-glutamic  acid)  was  present  in  excess  at  the 
beginning  of  the  unaerated  periods.  Other  variables  monitored  included  biomass  in  terms 
of  absorbance,  dissolved  oxygen,  nitrate,  and  nitrite. 

3.2.2  Experimental  Protocol 

Experiments  were  carried  out  in  order  to  investigate  the  effect  of  the  length  of  the 
aeration  period  and  the  effect  of  presence  or  absence  of  nitrate  during  the  aeration  period 
on  the  duration  of  diauxic  lags.  Each  experiment  consisted  of  two  parallel  trials  with  the 
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same  initial  culture  conditions  (i.e.,  initial  biomass  and  enzyme  concentrations).  To  ensure 
that  the  parallel  cultures  had  the  same  initial  enzyme  concentrations,  the  original  culture 
was  well  mixed,  then  divided  between  the  two  bioreactors.  The  first  experiment  was 
carried  out  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  length  of  the  aeration  period.  Sufficient 
potassium  nitrate  was  added  to  given  a concentration  of  44  mg/L  nitrate  nitrogen  at  time 
zero  in  both  bioreactors.  The  lengths  of  aeration  in  the  two  parallel  bioreactors  were  1 . 1 
and  2.55  hours,  respectively.  The  next  three  experiments  were  carried  out  to  determine 
the  effect  of  absence  or  presence  of  nitrate  during  aeration  period.  In  experiment  number 
2,  a nitrate  nitrogen  concentration  of  46  mg/L  was  added  to  one  bioreactor  initially, 
followed  2.5  hours  later  with  addition  at  the  same  concentration  to  the  second  bioreactor. 
In  the  subsequent  two  experiments,  the  dosed  nitrate  nitrogen  concentrations  and  intervals 
between  addition  times  were  46-48  mg/L  and  2.0-2. 5 hours,  respectively. 

3.2.3  Analytical  Methods 

Samples  were  withdrawn  from  the  reactor  using  a syringe  connected  to  a plastic 
tube  that  extended  through  the  cap  to  the  bottom  of  the  reactor.  The  sample  line  was 
initially  flushed  several  times,  then  30  mL  of  culture  was  withdrawn.  A portion  (10  mL) 
of  each  sample  was  immediately  passed  through  a membrane  filter  (Gelman  GN-6)  having 
an  effective  pore  size  of  0.45  pm  and  the  filtrates  were  collected  and  stored  at  4°C. 
Absorbance  of  the  culture  was  measured  with  a spectrophotometer  (Milton  Roy 
Spectronic  21D)  at  550  nm  using  a 1.25  cm  path  length. 

COD,  nitrate  and  nitrite  were  measured  using  test  kits  (Hach):  low  range  (0  - 150 
mg/L)  COD  test  vials.  Test  *N  Tube  NitraVerX  nitrate  reagent  sets  (0  - 30  mg/L),  and 
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Test  *N  Tube  NitriVer3  nitrite  test  vials  (0  - 0.5  mg/L).  Six-fold  dilution  of  samples  was 
used  to  reduce  chloride  interference  on  the  nitrate  measurements.  Absorbance  was 
measured  at  420  nm  for  COD,  410  nm  for  nitrate,  and  507  nm  for  nitrite.  Calibration 
curves  were  made  up  for  each  new  set  of  reagents. 

3.3  Experimental  Results 

The  experimental  effect  of  aeration  period  on  the  length  of  diauxic  lag  is  shown  by 
the  data  points  in  Figure  3.2  and  Figure  3.3.  The  culture  aerated  in  the  presence  of  nitrate 
for  1.1  hours  experienced  a diauxic  lag  of  3 hours,  whereas  the  culture  aerated  for  a 
longer  time  (2.6  hours)  experienced  a diauxic  lag  of  over  6 hours.  The  lag  periods  in  both 
cultures  were  characterized  by  low  rates  of  nitrogen  consumption  (Figure  3.3).  The  ends 
of  diauxic  lag  periods  were  marked  by  exponential  biomass  growth  and  sharply  higher 
nitrate  consumption  rates. 

The  experimental  effect  of  the  presence  of  nitrate  during  the  aeration  period  is 
shown  by  the  data  points  in  Figure  3.4  and  Figure  3.5.  The  bioreactor  containing  nitrate 
from  the  beginning  of  the  aerated  phase  (solid  triangles)  had  a marginally  shorter  diauxic 
lag  (7.5  hours)  than  the  bioreactor  to  which  nitrate  was  added  just  prior  to  stripping  out 
dissolved  oxygen  (7.8  hours,  open  circles).  Slightly  shorter  diauxic  lag  when  nitrate  was 
present  in  the  aerated  phase  was  also  observed  in  the  two  subsequent  repetitions  (Figure 
3.6  and  Figure  3.7).  Presence  of  nitrate  failed  to  influence  the  rate  of  aerobic  growth  in 
either  experiment  number  2 (Fig.  3.4)  or  the  subsequent  two  repetitions. 


Absorbance 
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Figure  3.2:  Effect  of  aeration  period  on  the  length  of  the  diauxic  lag.  Data  points  show 

experimental  results:  biomass  as  indicated  by  absorbance  and  dissolved  oxygen. 
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Figure  3.3:  Effect  of  aeration  period  on  the  length  of  the  diauxic  lag.  Data  points  show 
experimental  results:  equivalent  nitrate  nitrogen  concentration. 
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Figure  3.4:  Effect  of  the  presence  of  nitrate  during  the  aeration  period.  Data  points  show 
experimental  results;  biomass  as  indicated  by  absorbance  and  dissolved  oxygen. 
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Figure  3.5:  Eflfect  of  the  presence  of  nitrate  during  the  aeration  period.  Data  points  show 
experimental  results:  equivalent  nitrate  nitrogen  concentration. 
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Figure  3.6:  Effect  of  the  presence  of  nitrate  during  the  aeration  period.  Data  points  show 
experimental  results:  biomass  as  indicated  by  absorbance  and  dissolved  oxygen. 
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Figure  3.7;  Effect  of  the  presence  of  nitrate  during  the  aeration  period.  Data  points  show 
experimental  results;  biomass  as  indicated  by  absorbance  and  dissolved  oxygen. 
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3.4  Modeling 

We  attribute  the  onset  of  a diauxic  lag  to  the  lack  of  enzymes  needed  for  electron 
acceptor  utilization  (nitrate  reductase  for  the  lags  shown  in  Figures  3.2  and  Figure  3.4). 
During  the  lag  period  the  needed  enzyme  builds  up  and  when  it  reaches  a sufficient  level  it 
becomes  activated  and  exponential  growth  resumes. 

As  all  experiments  were  conducted  at  non-limiting  glutamate  concentrations,  the 
model  presented  here  does  not  incorporate  the  effect  of  carbon  source  concentration.  The 
model  components  are  biomass  concentration  (Xb),  dissolved  oxygen  concentration  (So), 
the  sum  of  nitrate  plus  nitrite  nitrogen  expressed  as  equivalent  nitrate  nitrogen 
concentration  (Sno),  and  the  concentrations  of  two  enzymes,  Eo  and  Eno,  which  catalyse 
biomass  synthesis  on  oxygen  and  nitrate,  respectively.  Equivalent  nitrate  nitrogen 
concentration  (Sno)  is  calculated  from: 


= [Afo,  -AT]  + {NO, -N] 


(I) 


The  model  considers  the  following  processes:  aerobic  (utilizing  oxygen)  synthesis  of 
biomass,  anoxic  (utilizing  nitrate)  synthesis  of  biomass,  synthesis  of  the  two  enzymes, 
decay  of  biomass,  and  decay  of  the  two  enzymes. 

The  rate  of  biomass  synthesis  under  anoxic  conditions  is  given  by: 


Pno  ~M'H,no 


^NO  ^NO 


■'NO,  max 


’NO 


V^NO  ■'■SNoy 


X. 


(2) 


The  effect  of  nitrate  on  the  rate  of  biomass  synthesis  is  given  by  a Monod-type  switching 
function,  with  Ph.no  representing  the  maximum  specific  growth  rate,  Kno  the  nitrate  half- 
saturation coefficient  for  biomass  synthesis,  and  Xb  the  biomass  concentration.  The  effect 
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of  nitrate  reductase  on  anoxic  biomass  synthesis  is  portrayed  as  the  product  of  relative 
enzyme  level  and  enzyme  activity.  The  variable  ewo  represents  the  specific  enzyme  level 
eNo  = Eno/Xb,  and  eNo^Mx  its  maximum  attainable  value.  The  variable  vno  ranges  fi-om  0 to 
1 and  represents  enzyme  activity.  Thus  the  specific  growth  rate  attains  its  maximum  value 
for  given  nitrate  concentration  only  when  the  enzyme  specific  level  is  at  its  maximum  and 
fully  activated.  An  analogous  expression  is  used  for  aerobic  biomass  synthesis,  with 
oxygen  replacing  nitrate. 

The  nitrate  reductase  synthesis  rate  is  given  by: 


(ctNo.i  ■'■^No,2 


-NO 


-NO.max 


-)U 


NO 


>NO 


(3) 


This  has  the  same  Monod  dependence  on  nitrate  as  the  biomass  synthesis  rate.  The 
variable  uno  has  values  between  0 and  1 and  controls  enzyme  induction.  As  in  the 
cybernetic  models  (Kompala  et  al.,  1986)  it  is  assumed  (for  inducible  enzymes)  that 
resources  for  enzyme  synthesis  are  allocated  in  proportion  to  the  biomass  specific  growth 
rate  for  fully  active  enzymes,  which  yields  the  expression: 

PnO  ! ^NO 


^NO  “ 


Po  ^ '^o  "*’Pno  / '^NO 


(4) 


In  contrast  to  the  cybernetic  models,  however,  the  leading  coefficient  of  equation  (3)  is 
not  constant  but  an  increasing  function  of  enzyme  specific  level.  At  low  enzyme  specific 
levels,  low  amount  of  energy  will  be  available  for  biosynthesis.  Increasing  enzyme  level 
would  therefore  increase  available  energy  and  thus  the  potential  enzyme  synthesis  rate. 
Furthermore,  at  higher  the  enzyme  specific  levels,  more  metabolic  machinery  will  be 
available  for  utilizing  this  energy,  therefore  increasing  the  efficiency  of  enzyme  synthesis. 
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The  expression  for  enzyme  activity,  vno,  also  differs  from  the  one  used  in  the 
cybernetic  models.  It  provides  for  a sharper  transition  from  inactive  to  active  enzyme  by 
utilizing  a logistic  function  of  the  ratio  eNo/cNo^: 


^NO  “■ 


4s 


1+e 


^c.NO" 


*NO 


®NO,  max 


(5) 


For  large  values  of  the  parameter  s,  Vno  is  close  to  zero  (inactive  enzyme)  for  ratio 
eNo/eNo,m»x  = 0 and  close  to  one  (full  activation)  for  eNo/eNo.max  = 1.  As  Figure  3.8  shows, 
the  parameter  re,No  (critical  ratio)  sets  the  value  of  the  ratio  for  which  enzyme  activity 
reaches  50%.  The  parameter  s (sharpness  parameter)  is  the  slope  of  the  curve  at 


eNo/eNO,m»x  “ rc,NO- 

The  model  also  includes  an  enzyme  decay  rate,  which  is  proportional  to  the 
enzyme  concentration:  pdeciy  = Pno  Eno- 

The  maximum  enzyme  specific  level  is  not  an  independent  parameter.  It  is  the 
specific  level  attained  when  nitrate  is  nonlimiting  and  oxygen  is  absent  (in  which  case  uno 
= 1),  and  it  can  be  readily  calculated  from  the  material  balance  on  Eno  as; 


'NO, max 


®^NO,l  ■'■®NO,2 
I^H.NO  ■*'PnO 


(6) 


An  issue  is  whether  or  not  nitrate  reductase  is  synthesized  during  an  aerobic  phase 
if  nitrate  is  present.  Our  model  predicts  that  it  is,  although  since  enzyme  synthesis  does 
not  keep  up  with  biomass  synthesis,  the  nitrate  reductase  specific  level  drops  when  oxygen 
is  present.  The  model  can  be  changed  to  portray  negligible  synthesis  of  the  reductase  by 
multiplying  the  anoxic  biomass  synthesis  rate  (eq.  2)  and  the  related  enzyme  synthesis  rate 
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Figure  3.8:  Effect  of  enzyme  concentration  on  enzyme  activity,  vno- 
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(eq.  3)  by  KoV(So+Ko^),  an  oxygen  inhibition  term  used  in  an  industry-standard  model 
for  activated  sludge  (Henze  et  al,  1987).  The  model  would  then  predict  no  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  diauxic  lag  and  biomass  growth  between  the  cases  of  nitrate  present  and 
nitrate  absent  during  aerobic  growth,  whereas  small  differences  were  observed 
experimentally.  Furthermore,  this  would  contradict  the  work  of  Simpkin  and  Boyle 
(1988)  who  determined  that  repression  by  oxygen  of  the  synthesis  of  the  denitrifying 
enzymes  is  not  complete  in  activated  sludge.  For  these  reasons,  this  oxygen  inhibition 
term  is  not  incorporated  in  our  model. 

Regarding  aerobic  growth,  if  the  oxygenase  is  an  inducible  enzyme,  expressions 
analogous  to  those  for  the  nitrate  reductase  are  applicable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
constitutive  enzyme,  then  the  induction  variable  uo  is  identically  equal  to  1 . Setting  the 
initial  enzyme  specific  level  equal  to  eo^nua  (given  by  an  analogue  of  equation  6)  then 
results  in  eo  being  always  equal  to  its  maximum  value.  Furthermore,  the  analogue  of 
equation  (5)  would  then  yield  vo  = 1,  i.e.  that  the  enzyme  is  fully  activated.  Then  the 
aerobic  biomass  growth  rate  reduces  to  a conventional  Monod  expression,  without  any 
effects  from  the  enzyme.  If  the  oxygenase  were  inducible,  there  would  be  a diauxic  lag 
when  P.  denitrificans  switches  from  nitrate  to  oxygen  as  terminal  electron  acceptor.  A 
preliminary  experiment  was  inconclusive,  showing  perhaps  a very  short  lag  (<  10  min). 

The  complete  kinetic  model,  assuming  that  both  enzymes  are  inducible,  is 
summarized  in  Table  3.2.  Note  that  different  yield  coefficients  are  used  for  aerobic  and 
anoxic  growth.  This  is  supported  by  the  work  of  Koike  and  Hatori  (1975).  As  mentioned 
previously,  the  model  assumes  that  the  carbon  source  is  present  in  excess  and  therefore 


Table  3.2.  Process  kinetics  and  stoichiometry  of  the  new  model 
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neither  of  the  process  rate  expressions  for  growth  contains  a substrate  concentration  term, 
nor  is  substrate  shown  as  a component. 

As  Figure  3.9  and  Figure  3.10  shows,  the  model  of  Table  3.2  fits  very  well  the 
experimental  results  obtained  by  varying  the  length  of  the  aeration  period.  The  model 
correctly  predicts  that  the  longer  the  aeration  period  is,  the  longer  will  the  diauxic  lag  be, 
and  it  also  fits  well  both  the  biomass  and  nitrate  concentration  profiles.  Dissolved  oxygen 
was  not  predicted  by  the  model  because  DO  was  stripped  out  after  stopping  aeration.  The 
values  for  the  model  parameters  (maximum  specific  growth  rate  with  oxygen  Ah.o> 


maximum  specific  growth  with  nitrate  |Ih,no>  coefficients  Yh,o  and  Yh,no  , half 


saturation  coefficients  K03  and  Kno,  decay  rate  bn,  enzyme  decay  coefficients  3o  and  Pno, 
enzyme  synthesis  coefficients  aNo.i,  aNo.2,  oto.i,  and  00.2,  sharpness  parameter  s,  and 
critical  ratios  rc,o  and  rc,No)  as  well  as  the  initial  concentration  of  biomass  and  initial 
enzyme  concentrations  were  determined  by  nonlinear  weighted  least  squares  fitting  using 
the  following  performance  measure: 


_ J 

meas,t  pred, 


(7) 

where  = 0.5  mg  / L and  = 0.001  are  the  standard  deviations  of  the  nitrate- 

nitrogen  and  absorbance  (A)  measurements,  respectively.  The  parameter  and  initial  values 
are  shown  in  Tables  3.3  and  3.4,  respectively. 

Table  3.3  also  shows  an  estimate  of  the  standard  deviation  of  the  parameter  values. 
There  are  59  experimental  points  in  Figure  3.9  and  3.10  and  these  were  used  to  fit  16 
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Figure  3.9:  Effect  of  aeration  period  on  the  length  of  the  diauxic  lag.  Data  points  show 
experimental  results,  dash  and  solid  lines  show  model  fits;  biomass  as  indicated 
by  absorbance  and  dissolved  oxygen. 
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Figure  3.10:  Effect  of  aeration  period  on  the  length  of  the  diauxic  lag.  Data  points  show 
experimental  results,  dash  and  solid  lines  show  model  fits;  equivalent  nitrate 
nitrogen  concentration. 


Table  3.3.  Model  parameter  values 
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Table  3.4.  Model  initial  conditions 
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parameter  values  and  3 initial  conditions.  If  the  measurements  were  independently 
distributed,  then  the  standard  deviation  of  parameter  0;  is  approximately  (Seber  and  Wild, 
1989) 

(8) 

where  Q„  is  the  i*  diagonal  element  of 

Q=^^[F^(e*)F(6*)]-'  (9) 

Here  0 * is  the  vector  of  optimal  parameter  values  and  F is  the  Jacobian  with  ij*  element. 


.df{^ 

« 00j 


(10) 


e=e 


The  function  y(tj,  0 ) is  the  implicit  relationship  between  a normalized  measurement 
(absorbance/ o A or  nitrate-nitrogen/CTs^^^ ) and  time,  where  ti  is  the  time  for  the  i* 


measurement.  The  terms  f|j  were  calculated  by  numerical  differentiation.  As  the 
assumption  of  independently  distributed  measurement  is  not  satisfied,  the  Sq,  calculated 


can  only  be  viewed  as  rough  indicators  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  parameter  values. 

In  contrast  to  the  new  model,  the  previous  cybernetic  model  cannot  fit 
satisfactorily  the  experimental  results  as  shown  in  Figure  3.11.  The  cybernetic  model  is 
unable  to  fit  a long  diauxic  lag,  and  neither  can  it  portray  its  strong  dependence  on  the 
length  of  the  aeration  period. 

The  parameter  values  of  Table  3.3  were  subsequently  used  to  predict  the 
performance  of  the  culture  for  the  experiments  investigating  the  effect  of  the  presence  or 
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Figure  3.11:  Effect  of  aeration  period  on  the  length  of  the  diauxic  lag.  Data  points  show 
experimental  results,  dash  and  solid  lines  show  cybernetic  model  fits:  biomass 
as  indicated  by  absorbance  and  dissolved  oxygen. 
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absence  of  nitrate  during  the  aeration  period.  The  initial  values  of  biomass  concentration 
and  enzyme  levels  were  determined  by  nonlinear  least  squares  fitting  as  described  above, 
and  are  also  shown  in  Table  3.4.  As  shown  in  Figure  3.12  and  Figure  3.13,  the  model 
predicts  successfully  both  biomass  absorbance  and  nitrate  uptake.  It  also  predicts  that  a 
slightly  shorter  diauxic  lag  results  when  nitrate  is  present  during  the  aerated  phase,  as 
observed  in  Figure  3.12  as  well  as  in  the  two  repetitions  (not  shown).  Finally,  the  model 
predicts  a slightly  lower  aerobic  growth  rate  when  nitrate  is  present,  something  in 
agreement  with  previous  work  of  Simpkin  and  Boyle  (1988)  and  Komaros  and  Lyberatos, 
(1997). 


3.5  Conclusions 

We  have  shown  that  diauxie  occurs  when  Pseudomonas  denitrificans  switch 
between  oxygen  and  nitrate  as  terminal  electron  acceptor.  Experiments  with  pure  culture 
also  showed  that  the  length  of  the  aeration  period  significantly  affects  the  length  of  the 
diauxic  lag,  whereas  the  presence  or  absence  of  nitrate  during  the  aerating  phase  has  a 
marginal  effect.  A new  model  accounting  for  enzyme  synthesis  and  activity  was 
developed.  This  fits  very  well  the  experimental  results  with  respect  to  both  biomass 
growth  and  nitrate  uptake,  and  correctly  predicts  the  length  of  the  observed  diauxic  lags. 
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Figure  3.12:  Effect  of  the  presence  of  nitrate  during  the  aeration  period.  Data  points  show 
experimental  results,  dash  and  solid  lines  show  model  predictions:  biomass  as 
indicated  by  absorbance  and  dissolved  oxygen. 
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Time  (hr) 


Figure  3.13:  Effect  of  the  presence  of  nitrate  during  the  aeration  period.  Data  points  show 
experimental  results,  dash  and  solid  lines  show  model  predictions:  equivalent 
nitrate  nitrogen  concentration. 


CONCLUSIONS  & FUTURE  WORKS 


Up  to  now,  the  potential  for  growth  lag  caused  by  switching  between  electron 
acceptors  in  periodically  operated  wastewater  treatment  plants  has  not  been  recognized, 
even  though  these  facilities  are  becoming  increasingly  popular  because  of  their  flexibility 
and  economy.  Our  work  has  shown  that  significant  lags  occur  both  in  activated  sludge 
and  in  pure  cultures  of  denitrifying  bacteria.  Because  standard  models  do  not  account  for 
diauxic  lags,  their  results  in  optimizing  operation  of  periodically  operated  plants  could  be 
misleading.  Our  modeling  work,  for  the  first  time,  introduces  the  ability  to  depict  the 
effect  of  operating  conditions  on  diauxic  lags,  and  represents  an  important  step  towards 
understanding  the  importance  of  this  phenomenon  in  nitrogen-removing  wastewater 
treatment  plants. 

There  remain  considerable  issues  to  be  investigated.  All  experiments  in  the  present 
work  were  considered  with  nonlimiting  carbon  source.  The  effect  of  the  substrate 
concentration  on  the  length  of  diauxic  lag  should  be  investigated.  Also,  the  age  of  the 
pure  culture  may  have  a significant  effect  on  the  onset  of  diauxie.  Experiments  should  be 
designed  and  conducted  to  better  understand  this  effect. 

Finally,  although  there  is  some  previous  work  showing  that  diauxies  could  also 
happen  when  bacteria  switch  from  nitrate  to  nitrite  as  terminal  electron  acceptor, 
preliminary  experiments  with  Pseudomonas  denitrificans  by  our  group  failed  to  detect  it. 
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This  diauxie  (from  nitrate  to  nitrite)  should  be  studied  further,  and  the  applicability  of  our 
model  investigated. 
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